THE SPANISH GYPSY

century. A hopeful young English maiden of the
nineteenth may be called upon to choose between
making a respectable marriage and devoting herself to
some impracticable ideal with tragical, if perhaps also
comic, results. Why place the heroine among con-
ditions so hard to imagine ?

One consequence of George Eliot's choice of this
romantic setting for her characters is obvious. In
romance we have to take leave of common sense.
That is an easy sacrifice to make on some occasions.
Children, even grown-up children, may delight in fairy
tales and the Arabian Nights, though they get into a
region where the impossible is the order of the day
and. morality ceases to be binding. Poetically-minded
people can still take some pleasure, I believe, in the
old romances, and find in Spenser's Faerie Queene not
only a cloliglitful series of pictures, but poetry informed
with, a lofty spirit of chivalry. But in the Spanish
(fypsy wo cannot get HO far from downright historical
fact. Our ethical sentiment is to be seriously in-
terested, and conviction is to be " flashed" upon us by
aroused sy aipathy. Now, to sympathise to any purpose
wo imist understand. We. must be able to appreciate
the difficulty of the position and the seventy of the
ordeal. IEe.ro, however, we are terribly at a loss. The
critical scene of the tipanfuh Gypsy in the first inter-
view between Fedalma and Zarca. Fedalma has been
brought up from her earliest infancy as a Catholic and
a Spaniard. She has only soon the gypsies as a band
of prisoners brought through the town in chains. She
is on the eve of marriage to a typical Spanish noble,
with whom slio is passionately in love. To her enters
abruptly one. of the gypsies. IIo explains without loss